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America’s effort to destroy poor, disabled people 


COMMENTARY 
Jack Bragen 


ALTHOUGH Congress has a slim 
majority of Democrats and we now 
have a Democratic President, most 
of what Trump installed in his ad- 
ministration remains in place. Now, 
disabled poor people are looking at a 
systematic effort by the Social Security 
Administration and HUD to deprive 
disabled poor people of housing and 
income. We are now seeing the fallout 


of President Trump’s 2021 Budget, 
which targets the most vulnerable 
people with deep cuts in benefits, and 


a supposed effort to return disabled 
people to the workforce. The benefi- 
ciaries of this budget are the people at 
the very top, who are getting a nifty 
tax break. 

Being bumped from benefits can 


mean one of two things for us, either 
complete institutionalization, or dying 
on the street. 

Trump said he wants to send all the 
mentally ill people back to the state 
hospitals. This would fully ruin our 
lives. Most disabled people have the 
potential to live in society and become 
contributing members. 

The move to deprive disabled peo- 
ple of basic needs isn’t new. We need 
look no farther than Ronald Reagan 
with his Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1981. The Reagan change included 


replacement of federal funding to 
support mental health with federal 
block grants allocated to states, and 


the effort was to increase capacity 
of existing programs, while cutting 
federal aid. Politicians historically 
don’t care if disabled people suffer 
because we do not determine who is 
elected to office. 


In my time, I have seen that 
neither Democrat nor Republican 
administrations have done anything 
significant to address the plight of 
homelessness. Politicians, regardless 
of party affiliation, are after the big 
donors, which disabled and poor 
people aren’t. Money buys votes. 
And furthermore, it seems as though 
disabled people are not believed to 
have any significant political clout. 

I’ve experienced efforts of both 
Social Security and HUD to find 
reasons to bump me off. Bumping 


off as many as possible saves tax- 
payer dollars so that more can be 


spent on the military, and on tax cuts 


and subsidies for big corporations. I 
talked to others who live on govern- 
ment benefits who are experiencing 
similar things. 

In the minds of most Americans, 
low-income people are scum, and 


Help us build the Street Spirit archive! 


Do you have any old copies of Street Spirit that you’ve been holding | 
onto? We are in the process of building an archive, and there are some 
holes in our collection. If you have been holding onto any old issues—__ 


particularly from before 2018—we_ would love to borrow them to photo- : 


copy for our " collection. 


If you have any old i issues, or would otherwise! like to get S 


volved with our archive project, call or text us sat 


_ G10) a 0785 


should be kept away from any con- 
tact with good, law-abiding, afflu- 
ent, working people. We are seen as 
druggies, alcoholics, criminals, and 
crazies. Most of us are none of that. 
The government should do more to 
make the lives of disabled people 
livable, and it should not be slashing 
benefits at a time of extreme vulner- 
ability, in which the national effort 
has been directed at fighting corona- 
virus. ‘ 

If our government has the will to 
bump off disabled and poor peo- 


ple, then it must create a climate in 
which disabled people can get a job, 
the duties of which are doable, that 


pays a living wage, and, one hopes, 
is not overly humiliating. Going 
back to a state hospital is completely 
inappropriate. Acting CEO Angela 
Kimball for NAMI (National Alli- 
ance on Mental Illness) in a public 
statement said she believes that com- 
munity-based treatment works best 
for recovery, and strongly disagrees 
with reopening the state hospitals. 

The message must be delivered 
loudly to the Biden/ Harris Admin- 
istration that disabled people are in 
jeopardy due to leftover Trump poli- 
cies, and that this must be addressed 
right away. Meanwhile, we are not a 
hundred percent helpless. 

In a talk group these concerns 
can be raised, and this will have the 
effect of raising the consciousness 
about this issue for more consumers 
and service providers. To the extent 
we are able, we can advocate for 
ourselves, and make our concerns 
heard. Any time and effort we can 
make toward self-advocating or 
expressing our needs does not go to 
waste. 

In the future, society will take 
good care of those in need, but 
getting to that point entails an uphill 
battle. More people with disabilities 
should make their voices heard, and 
different means will work for differ- 
ent individuals. The point is, we do 
what we can, and we don’t sweat the 
things we can’t. But we do not need 
to remain passive. 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna Bragen, and sells books on- 
line at LULU.com. 
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Where to find the COVID vaccine in Alameda County 


This guide will walk you through how to locate a COVID vaccine. It includes information about specific places you can get 
vaccinated as an unhoused person, as well as the general avenues for vaccination as an adult in Alameda County. 


By Hanna Lykke 


SINCE April, all adults in the U.S. 
have been eligible to receive the 
COVID-19 vaccine. Unlike the early 
days of the vaccine rollout, it is now 
much easier to secure a shot. Unshel- 
tered people may sign up to receive 
their vaccine along with the general 
public (more information about this 
below). However, there are also a few 
specific places you can go to receive 
the vaccine as an unhoused person 
that may be more accessible to you. 
At these locations, you can guarantee 
that all vaccinations will be given on 
a walk-in basis, at no cost and with no 
appointments required. Here are some 
of the specific avenues for finding a 
vaccine as an unhoused person: 


Community care 
vaccination sites 


There are a number of community 


care vaccination sites for homeless 
people that operate on a monthly 
schedule. Here, you must be 18 or 
older to receive a shot. Those are: 

The Wood Street Encampment, at 
Raimondi Park (at 18th and Wood 
Street, or 1800 Wood Street) every 3rd 
Monday of the month from 11:00 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. ; 

The High Street safe RV parking site 
in East Oakland, located at 605 High 
Street, offers vaccinations every 3rd 
Tuesday of the month from 11:00 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Dining 
Room at 675-23rd Street and MLK in 
Oakland offers vaccinations between 
11:00 a.m. and 1:00 pm on the 2nd 
Tuesday, 4th Tuesday, and Last Satur- 
day of every month. 

The East Oakland Community proj- 
ect, located at 7515 International Bou- 
levard, will be offering vaccinations 
on the 4th Wednesday of every month 
between 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. 

The New Hope Church North in 


Hayward, located at 22110 Montgom- 
ery Street, will be vaccinating people 

every 3rd Tuesday of the month from 
4:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

The BACS HEDCO Wellness Center 
in Hayward, at 590 B Street, will be 
vaccinating people every 3rd Wednes- 
day of the month from 11:00 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m. 

The First Presbeteryian Church of 
Hayward in Castro Valley, at 2490 
Grove Way, will be vaccinating people 
every 3rd Friday of the month from 
5:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

The April Showers program at 
Creekside Church in San Leandro, at 
951 MacArthur Blvd, will be vaccinat- 
ing people every 4th Sunday of the 
month from 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
~ El Shaddai/HCH Mobile Dental, 
located at 565 E Lewelling Blvd in San 
Lorenzo, will be offering vaccination 
on the 1st and 3rd Friday of every 
month from 11:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 

The BACS South County Wellness 
Center in Fremont at 40963 Grimmer 


Boulevard will be vaccinating people 
on the 2nd Friday of every month 
between 11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


On-site at shelters and 
behavioral healthcare 
programs 


Vaccines are also available for peo- 
ple who live at a shelter, a transitional 
housing program, or attend a behav- 
ioral healthcare program (such as a 
recovery program). If this describes 
your current situation, make sure to 
ask about when and how you can get 
your vaccine. 


Through a mobile 
healthcare provider on the 
street 


There are 14 street health teams 
throughout Alameda County, op- 


Vaccine continues on page 10 


Emeryville encampment continues fight for adequate shelter 


By Alastair Boone 


AFTER a federal judge 
blocked the City of 


Emeryville from clos- - 
Ts an encampment on 


Shellmound Street last 
month, the district court 
has ruled that encamp- 
ment residents must 
move. The group lived 
adjacent to a construc- 
tion site which the judge 
deemed a safety hazard. 
Despite this devel- 
opment, the commu- 
nity plans to continue 
litigation for adequate 
shelter, whether that be 
permanent housing or 
simply a secure place to 
live outside. 
Residents of the Shell- 
mound encampment 
community and their 
supporters argue that 
displacing unsheltered 
people during the coro- 
navirus pandemic is ille- 
gal. At the end of April, 


alongside residents to 
litigate their case for 
sheltering at the site. 

“I guess their goal is 
to sweep the homeless | 


people out to the next 


the case. 

Reed says he has been 
evicted from several en- 
campment settings over 
the years, and feels that 
the widespread strategy 


Encampment residents speak to their lawyers, Andrea Henson and EmilyRose Johns, about next steps. 


toward securing neces- 
sary resources, including 
funding, will be orga- 


to people in the en- 
campments organizing 
and demanding what is 


Placement in Oakland’s 
Tuff Sheds was also on 
offer. 

Reed said he was 

- jnitially open to the 
Tuff Sheds, and spent 
one night there to check 
them out. Upon his visit, 
however, he was sur- 
prised to learn there was 
a curfew, and that the 
sheds didn’t have elec- 
tricity or running water. 
Additionally, he would 
have had to share the 10 
x 12 foot space witha 
roommate. 

“TAt the encamp- 
ment], I already was 
absent running water, 
and electricity was eas- 
ier to get to. And there 
wasn’t any curfew,” he 
explained. 

Advocates argue that 
these options are not 
adequate amid the pan- 


"Mark Leong 


nizing in the homeless theirs.” demic, as both would 
community. The City of Emeryville force residents into 
“Basically, I think offered Shellmound res- _ close proximity with 


homelessness is being 
criminalized. Poverty is 
being criminalized,” he 
says. “I think it’s going 
to have to come down 


idents temporary shelter 
at St. Vincent DePaul, 

an overnight shelter in 
Oakland where the city 
rents a handful of beds. 


other people. Addition- 
ally, advocates argue 


Shellmound continues 
on page 8 
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Street Spirit vendors 


speak about why they 
sell the paper 


By Mia Sweeney and Street Spirit staff 


THE coronavirus pandemic has been hard on Street Spirit vendors. 
Fewer pedestrians on the street, fewer people carrying cash, and 
the general wariness about interacting with strangers have all made 
it more difficult to sell newspapers. Because of this, you may have 
noticed fewer people on the street selling Street Spirit than in previ- 
ous years. We trust that our vendor program will reach and exceed 
its previous iteration. But in the meantime, take care to support our 
vendors! Here are some of the faces you might see while you are out 


and about. 


Mia Kiera Sweeney is a photographer and cinematographer at UC Berkeley. 


Above: Jeremy Caughlan, College Avenue 


Q: Why did u start selling Street Spirit? 

A: Because...Well I didnt have enough money. I was having a sudden increase 
in expenses and someone said people who sell the newspaper make money 
and I didn’t believe that but I thought I would see how it worked” 

Q 


A: “There isn’t no other paper that isn’t mainstream or corporate... it is the 


What does the street spirit newpaper do for the community? 


only paper that has anything to say whatsoever in favor of people who are 


not pretty well to do. ” 


Above: Kevin Aikens, South Berkeley 


Q: Why did you start selling Street Spirit? 
A: It kept me out of trouble. I would have spelled drugs or something to 
get money. 


Above: Ken Jones, Downtown Berkeley 


Q: Why do you sell Street Spirit? 


A: When people say ‘how come you don’t get welfare?’ Wait a minute I 


don’t want to get no hand out, I want to work, I worked for what I wanted all 
my life. When people say ‘Well I don’t have anything to give you,’ I don’t 
want you to give me anything I am trying to sell the newspaper. 

Q: How long have you been selling the paper? 

A: I’ve been doing this for almost 20 years and I have been able to support my 


family. 


Above: Bobby, South Berkeley 


Q: Why did you start selling Street Spirit? 
A: Because people need to know about Berkeley California, we are 


homeless out here. 
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Oakland blight laws put RV inhabitants at risk of eviction 


By Chris Lee 


BEHIND a corrugated metal fence 
painted powder purple near 10th 
and Wood Street in West Oakland, 
the residents of a small unsanctioned 
solar-powered RV eco-park housed 
themselves cheaply for years. But 
soon, the city could shut them down. 
This is one of a handful of RV com- 
munities that the City of Oakland has 
recently targeted as “blight,” a term 
that can be broadly interpreted as the 
aesthetic of poverty or urban decay. 
According to the city, these laws are 
meant to prevent a “fire hazard or a 
condition considered dangerous to 
public health, safety, and general wel- 
fare.” But the other important purpose 
of these laws is to protect property 
values. 

The people who live at this West 
Oakland eco-RV park don’t call 
themselves homeless. Many residents 
have chosen to stay here in order to 
save money and live more sustain- 
ably, or as founding resident Adam 
Garrett-Clark says, to live “light on 
the land and light on the pocketbook.” 
Other residents have found it a safe 
haven after experiencing homeless- 
ness or veering dangerously close 
to it. Under blight laws, living in an 
RV or tiny home on private property 
without a special occupancy permit is 
considered illegal under most circum- 
stances. Over the last several months, 
the city has used these laws to issue 
the property owner up to $5,000 in 
fines for violating its housing hab- 


itability and land use laws. For this 
low-income community, the fines are 


Chris Lee 


The Neighborship community, which sits on a formerly vacant lot in West Oakland, provides an affordable housing 
alternative.for those can’t afford Oakland’s steep cost of rent. 


tantamount to eviction and could land 
people on the street. 

Adam Garrett-Clark, 38, leased 
the site from the landowner in 2015. 
This is not his first time building up a 
community of small, non-traditional 
homes. He describes himself as a tiny 
house advocate, having resided in RVs 
and tiny houses for well over a de- 
cade, and traveled the country visiting 
tiny home communities. Along with 
two others, he also runs a small busi- 


ness called Tiny Logic, which builds 
ADwUs for private clients. So when he 


was forced to move his vehicle from a 
different West Oakland lot in 2014, he 
went looking for another place to set 
up a community. 

Because he took out the lease in his 
name, he also took on the administra- 
tive duties involved with collecting 
rent from the other tenants and main- 
taining the site, though he says he 
makes no profit from the leadership 
role. Recently, Garrett-Clark started 
a 501c3 called Neighborship in order 


to better manage the RV community. 
Garrett-Clark has described Neigh- 


borship as a housing cooperative, but 
the people who live there are fitted 
together more loosely, like an archipel- 
ago. Most of the tenants are brought in 
by Garrett-Clark. While the residents 
don’t necessarily choose each other, 
that doesn’t mean there isn’t a shared 
culture. Like him, most are oriented 
toward issues of economic equality 
and social justice, and sometimes feel 
compelled to help each other. 

There are currently five tenants 


Blight continues on page 11 


Newsom announces $12 billion budget for housing and homelessness 


By Alastair Boone 


IN May, Gavin 
Newsom announced a 
$12-billion proposal to 
fund programs to get 
people off the street, 
such as creating af- 
fordable housing and 
increasing mental health 
services. 

If approved by legisla- 
tors with the state bud- 
get, the plan endeavors 
to house 65,000 people 
and stabilize housing 
for more than 300,000 
people who are at risk 
of homelessness across 
the state. It also aims to 
provide 28,000 new beds 
and housing placements 
at behavioral health fa- 
cilities and seniors hous- 
ing programs. If passed, 
this would be a historic 
investment in housing 
and homelessness pro- 
grams in California. But 
where exactly would the 
money go? While some 
of Newsom's proposed 
investments are fairly 


sweep encampments. 
Here’s a breakdown 
of how Newsom says 


folio of housing, includ- 
ing behavioral health 
continuum infrastruc- 


straightforward, suchas _ this new funding willbe _ ture and housing for 
funding rent relief pro- spent. low-income seniors. Of 
grams, others are sure to this amount, $1 billion 
be more controversial, would specifically target 


such as specific funds 


Homelessness 


families experiencing 
homelessness or at risk 


WORkkKs families expe- 
riencing homelessness 
to secure and maintain 
permanent housing; ser- 
vices include financial 
assistance and hous- 
ing-related wrap-around 
supportive service. 

Bringing Families 
Home Program—$280 
million General Fund in 
both 2021-22 and 2022- 
23 to expand the existing 
Bringing Families Home 
program. This program 
provides housing-relat- 
ed supports to eligible 
families experiencing 
homelessness in the 
child welfare system. 

Project Room- 
key—$150 million 
one-time General Fund 
to support transitioning 
participants into perma- 
nent housing. 

Regional Center Mo- 
bile Crisis Teams—$8 
million General Fund 


Dusk Delacate 


in 2021-22, increasing 
and Technical Assis- homelessness. to $11 million General 
tance—$40 million Department of Fund ongoing in 2022- 
one-time General Fund Development Services 23, for Systemic, Thera- 


available over five 

years for the Homeless 
Coordinating Financ- 
ing Council to provide 
grants and technical as- 
sistance to local jurisdic- 


Homelessness Sup- 
ports—$475 million 
General Fund in both 
2021-22 and 2022-23 
to expand the existing 
CalWORKs Housing 


peutic, Assessment, Re- 
sources, and Treatment 
(START) teams. The 
teams provide 24-hour 
crisis prevention and 
response services to 


for “encampment reso- 
lution grants”: money 
for local governments to 


Project Homekey—$7 
billion over two years to 
further expand the port- 


for being homeless. 
Challenge Grants 


tions to develop action 
plans to address family 


Support program. This 
program assists Cal- 


Budget continues on 
page 10 
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The power of art to stop evictions: ho 


In March, Oakland housing activists wheatpaste the BART pillars on Martin Luther King Jr Blvd using posters from the March issue of Street Spirit. 


By Alastair Boone 


IN March we published 
Street Spirit’s first ever an- 
ti-eviction art issue: a whole 
paper full of artwork and 
intended to bolster the fight 
use to stop evictions and house 
us all. The issue was built to 
be a tool. It contained giant, 
17x22 inch posters that we 
encouraged you to decorate 
your windows, encampment, 
or vehicle with. We wanted you 
to bring them to public actions, 
and to tape or wheatpaste 
them in the streets. With this 
artwork, we hoped to inspire a 
continuous uprising: to house 
our homeless neighbors and to 
keep our housed neighbors in 
their homes. 

So far, our project has been 
a success. In Oakland, hous- 
ing activists wheatpasted tens 
of the posters along Martin 
Luther King Jr. Way, across the 
road from the Oakland Chil- 
dren’s Hospital on the pillars 
beneath the BART tracks. The 
corridor acted as a renegade 
anti-eviction art gallery for 
nearly a month before the 
posters were removed. East 
Bay residents also wheatpasted 
posters around the UC Berke- 
ley campus, in Temescal, in the 
Berkeley Hills, and at the Alba 
ny Bulb. Our March issue was 
spotted on community message 
boards at an East Oakland 
warehouse, at People’s Park, 
and in the windows of several 
Berkeley and Oakland homes. 

The posters also made their 
way into encampment com- 
munities, where residents were 
encouraged to use them to dec- 
orate their space. Groups like 
the East Oakland Collective 
and East Oakland Burrito Roll 


Anti-eviction art posters hang on the People’s Park community message board in April. 


passed out newspapers during 
their street outreach, along 
with the food and hygiene 
products they regularly distrib- 
ute. East Oakland Burrito Roll 


_ distributed 100 newspapers 
to people in encampments in 


deep East Oakland, Fruitvale, 
West Oakland, the Berkeley 
Marina, and Emeryville. 

Our posters were used to 
protest eviction and displace- 
ment as well. In Chico, a group 
of protestors opposing encamp- 
ment sweeps—where some 
survivors of the Paradise fire 
now live—used our posters in 
a local demonstration. In Los 
Angeles, protestors download- 


ed anti-eviction art from our 
online art kit and used it to 
make protest signs. These signs 
were used defend against the 
eviction of the encampment 


community living at Echo Park 


Lake at the end of March. Our 
March issue made it all the way 
up to Portland, Oregon, where 
students and community ac- 
tivists wheatpasted the posters 
around city streets. 

The anti-eviction art kit is 
still available online at www. 
thestreetspirit.org/2021/03/03/ 
the-anti-eviction-poster-issue. You 
can download all our posters 
for free, including some that 
were only released online—in- 


you continue to download the 
images from the dropbox fold- 
er that’s available at that link, 


Brooke Anderson / Movement Photography 


; Kit Castagne 


cluding Dave Loewenstein’s 
design that is featured on the 
cover of this issue. We hope 


and use them to fight against 
unlawful and inhumane evic- 
tions of tenants by landlords, of 
homeowners through fore- 
closure, and houseless people 


from encampment communi- 
ties. 


Los Angeles protestors downloaded the “ 
our digital art kit and brought it to a prot 
Echo Park Lake. 

Alastair Boone is the Editor in 

Chief of Street Spirit. 
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w you used our anti-eviction poster issue 


Above: Oakland residents wheatpaste the “cancel the rent” poster 


along Martin Luther King Jr. Blvd. (photo: Brooke Anderson/Move- 
ment Photography) 


Left: Opposing eviction sweeps of encampments in Chico, CA, pro- 


testors use Street Spirit posters to make protest signs (photo: Mary Kay 
Benson). 


| Holly Wertman 
downloaded the “housekeys not sweeps” poster from 


Brooke ‘Anderson / Movement Photography 
ought it to a protest against an encampment sweep in 


Oakland housing activists wheatpaste the “ban COVID evictions, keep families housed” poster beneath the BART 
tracks on Martin Luther King Junior Blvd. (photo: Brooke Anderson) 
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narrative poetry: 
being heard 


Douglas Levon Dawkins 


My life is like quicksand: I’m not 
sinking, but I’m stuck. Family rumor 
is I was an accident, a mistake in an 
old truck. A no strings attached jolly 
good F#@K. Over and over, so I’ve 
been told, I can’t forget her voice, hos- 
tile and cold. My story’s not unique. 
And trust me it gets old. But I’ve 
learned never to look backwards from 
_ an open road. Yeah I can travel light 
but I carry a heavy load, have scars I 
can’t show, secrets I can’t tell a soul. 
Living underground is not just for 
moles. Emotional wounds simmer and 
burn like coals. 

I take naps in the park and find 
peace feeding ducks. At least one of us 
is not shit-out-of-luck. A quarter saved 
becomes a buck. I budget pennies and 
keep a nickel tuck’d. I’m quite certain 
homelessness is a social-construct, 
labeled a non-profit burden, I dream 
but not much. Though homeless J still 
marched for “Black Lives Matter.” 

The powers that be are desensitized 
mad-hatters. The fabric of “one na- 
tion” in tatters while the one percent 
get richer, politicians get fatter. C. 
Wright Mills’ “power elite” is very 
alive, conservative and crazy, the very 
same who say homeless persons are 
conartists and lazy. That we’re so high 
on everything, or reality is purple and 
hazy. 

“Not true, not true,” and I quote: we 
homeless need to unite and vote. Sign 
a petition and send congress a note. 
Have some bills written and proposi- 
tions “WROTE.” Senators please quit 
the sound-bites and bullshit. Mis- 


managing state 
funds and send- 
ing tax-payers 
on a fieldtrip. 
Philosophically 
speaking, “ig- 
norance is not 
bliss.” For the 
record, where 
are “our” f#@ 
kin lobbyists? 
Please forgive 
my freedom of 
speech, but... 
how come 
allocated funds 
never reach the 
impoverished, 
down-trodden 
and needy? It’s 
the fleecing of America by the self- 
ish and greedy. With their off-shore 
accounts and pocket stuffing patterns. 
In the dark alley deals of congress 
perhaps they need a few lanterns, so 
the less fortunate can see those who 
starve and those who eat—govern- 
ment negligence and bribes clearly no 
longer discreet. The homeless and oth- 
er voiceless can’t compete, crippling 
taxes weigh down those who have the 
least. Whole families struggling in the 
streets, yet Capitol Hill spends billions 
to stabilize the Middle-East. I’m 
exhausted with their photo-ops and 


campaign tweets. We should all push. 
mute when city council folk speak. 


“Blah, blah, blah,” doesn’t put shoes 
on homeless children’s feet. 

I hate to be cranky and rude, but 
willful cruelty puts me in a terrible 
mood. I’m sure you can relate but 


hunger creates an attitude. Well here’s 
a vision: more Modesto Gospel Mis- 
sions. It’s underfunded did I mention, 
we need more residential shelter, 
self-help centers and kitchens for the 
less fortunate and poverty stricken? 
We got rappers dying over “beef,” 
who I gotta kill for some chicken? 

I’d mow your lawn for leftovers or 
the table scraps you trash, or allow 

to develop an odor. Makes no sense, 
people hungry and homeless in a 
nation of hoarders. For fame models 
and actors “choose” eating disorders. . 
Before Donald builds the wall perhaps 


I should cross the border. In Los An- 
geles the homeless are being exploit- 


ed and murdered. A million hits on 
YouTube, fighting over a burger while 
energy and tech companies make 
billion-dollar mergers. 

You wonder why I’m mad? My bad, 
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you'd rather I be sad. How do you 
sleep, I mean, is poverty and suffering 
necessary? Paying $900 dollars a plate 
at the Nebraska primaries. The current 
oval office admin is on the morbid 
side of scary. Okay I'll give it a rest, 
I’m sure republicans and dems gave 

it their best as the homeless become 
more endangered and stressed. Hope 
and a voice are all we got left. Why 
can’t the child who doesn’t “have its 
own” be blessed? 


Douglas Levon Dawkins aka Truth N. Po- 
etry is a poet and writer born and raised 
in the Bay Area. Prior to his incarcera- 
tion, he was homeless, and says poetry 
and art have helped him in his lifelong 
battle with depression. He is currently 
incarcerated in California. 


Tired of being shuffled around, encampment residents organize 


People who are trying to break 
us up and send us in different 
places, they’re disrupting the 
seams of the fabric of society.. 

“Theyre pulling the threads. 
When you pull one thing, the 
whole thing unravels.’ 


Shellmound from page 3 _unsheltered people, 
and Emeryville Police, 

that they are not ade- WDWGB decided to 

quately accessible for house the Shellmound 


people with disabilities. 
These considerations are 
particularly pertinent 
because most of the 
Shellmound residents 
are seniors or live with 


plaintiffs in a hotel for a 
week to regroup. 

In the ruling, the City 
of Emeryville was or- 
dered to assist with the 


move, but few specifics 


declined to comment on 


disabilities. were outlined, according _ specifics of the encamp- 
After the judge ruled to Ian Cordova Morales, ment relocation. 

that the encampment president and lead ad- Instead, Morales said 

must relocate, advocates vocate with WDWGB. the group has conducted 

from WDWGB tried to Cordova Morales said _ the whole move them- 

identify anew outdoor _ the only help residents selves and have spent 


space where the group 
could settle. But after 
being turned away from 
a handful of potential 
new locations by public 
works employees, other 


received from the city 
were unusable plastic 
trash liners and an offer 
to store belongings in a 
corporate lot for 90 days. 
The City of Emeryville 


over $10,000 on new 
tents, moving trucks and 
supplies, food, and hotel 
rooms so far. 

“We take responsibil- 
ity for these people,” 


Tan Cordova Morales helps clean and pack up in preparation for the eviction. 


encampment evictions, 
while a group of RV 
dwellers in Pacifica sued 
the city in March, at- 
tempting to block an or- 
dinance prohibiting RVs 
from parking in certain 
parts of the city. Similar 
lawsuits have been filed 
in Sonoma County, Tu- 
lare County, San Diego, 
and Los Angeles. 

As in many of these 
cases, encampment resi- 
dents are simply tired of 
being pushed around. 

“I have to relive 
being thrown out on 
the street,” says Laura 
Berry, another plaintiff 
in the Shellmound case. 
Berry says encampment 
Sweeps cause major 
psychological distress, 


Mark Leong 


says Cordova Morales. 
“Everybody is respon- 
sible for these people. 
Every single person in 
society is responsible to 
make sure that they’re 
okay.” 

The Shellmound 
lawsuit is the latest in 
a series of recent legal 
actions to protect the 
rights of houseless 
people in California. 


Advocates are increas- 
ingly using the courts 
to halt encampment 
evictions and fight park- 
ing bans—and in many 
cases, the unhoused 
plaintiffs are winning. 
The California Home- 
less Union recently 
convinced judges in 
Sausalito, Sacramento, 
and Santa Cruz to pause 


leaving unhoused 
people to repeatedly 
experience the trauma of 
losing their housing. 

“People who are 
trying to break us up 
and send us in different 
places, they’re disrupt- 
ing the seams of the 


Shellmound continues 
on page 12 
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Exit strategy for SF’s Moscone residents: Housing or back to shelter? 


By TJ Johnston 


‘THE City of San Francisco is set to 
“reopen” in June, while the tempo- 
rary shelter at Moscone Center West 
will close at the end of that month. 
But where some 100 otherwise un- 
sheltered residents will go afterward, 
or how they will get there, is not yet 
clear. 

The state has announced one hard 
deadline, though: June 15, when Cal- 
ifornia will lift most of its COVID-19 
restrictions. 

As the city sees nearly 7 of 10 
adult San Franciscans complete their 
vaccinations and the weekly average 
number of COVID-19 cases drops to 
its lowest level since the emergen- 
cy order in March 2020, unhoused 
people remain in shelter-in-place 
hotels, authorized and unauthorized 
outdoor encampments, as well as so- 
cially distanced congregate shelters. 

But on June 30, the shelter and the 
COVID-19 Command Center based at 
the Moscone Center complex, which 
has acted as the nerve center of the 
city’s pandemic response, will revert 
to its previous role as an event center 
hosting trade shows and exhibitions. 

At Moscone West alone, where the 
shelter operates, the lobby and the 
first floor exhibit hall cover an area 
comparable to a city block at more 
than 124,000 square feet; the ceiling 
height is a cavernous 27 feet. The 
shelter made room for up to 115 peo- 
ple at the height of the pandemic. 

Meanwhile, Moscone guests—as 
well as homeless advocates—wait to 


see if an exit strategy takes them into 
housing—or leaves them out on the 


street. 
At the same time the city lodged 
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San Francisco’s Moscone Center became a hub for the city’s COVID response. It’s not clear what will happen to the 
various programs here—such as emergency shelter—as the pandemic winds down. 


more than 2,000 unhoused people in 
shelter-in-place hotels, most osten- 
sibly on a path toward housing. But 
the remaining Moscone guests are 
likely to wind up in another congre- 
gate setting. 
Street Sheet (where this article 

originally appeared) obtained a Five 
Keys Housing Services memo dated 


April 19 to staff, and it confirmed 
that many guests might be trans- 


ferred to Site S—the shelter formerly 
known as Next Door—which accom- 


pers 
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modated about 300 people before the 
pandemic. 

Another memo issued to guests on 
April 20 from the COVID-19 Com- 
mand Center announced Moscone’s 
impending closure and a halt to 
accepting new clients. Though the 
center tried to assure them that city 


employees and contracted shelter 
staff would do their best in facili- 
tating a smooth transition, its letter 


never mentioned housing. 

“We understand this news can 
be scary and stressful. Please 
know that Five Keys, Bay- 
view-Hunters Point Founda- 
tion and the city agencies are 
working diligently together,” 
the center wrote. “We will 
work with you to identify your 
needs and make every effort 
to offer you another shelter 
placement.” 

The Coalition on Homeless- 
ness, which publishes Street 
Sheet, learned that the Depart- 
ment of Homelessness and 
Supportive Housing is urging 
| clients to enter the coordinated 
- entry system, which serves as 
the city’s homeless database. 

Alan Nego, a guest at 
Moscone, is still waiting for 
housing after completing the 
intake for Coordinated Entry 
two years ago. He said his 
history of abuse as a child and 
trauma should have sped up 
his entry into housing. Nego 
is also waiting on a replace- 
ment of his state ID, which he 
needs for housing applications, 
among other things. 

“I’ve been lowest [of] the 
lowest, but I did not qualify,” 
he said. 

Despite the city’s inclination 
to shuffle people off to other 
shelters, staff say other place- 
ment options could be carried 
out. As Moscone guests are 
assessed for their exit, their 
avenues to housing could be 
determined by their age and 
COVID vulnerability as would 
that of people in SIP hotels, 
according to a prioritization 
plan that they shared with the 
Coalition. 


One possible track in this plan is 
housing referral; people who have 
been triaged through Coordinated 
Entry are assigned to this status with 
the goal of placement in permanent 
supportive housing. 

Another involves giving perma- 
nent housing subsidies to people 60 


or older with medical conditions. 
They would likely be placed in per- 
manent supportive housing geared 


Tve been lowest 
[of] the lowest, but 
I did not qualify’ 


toward an older population. 

Those younger than 60 but still 
medically vulnerable may enter a 
rapid rehousing plan funded by the 
city for a temporary subsidy that 
allows them the flexibility to apply 
for private-market housing. 

People younger than 60 and with 
no COVID risk would be assigned 
to “problem-solving status,” which 
entails examining potential barriers 
to housing and providing short-term 
housing assistance. 

Carlos Wadkins, a human rights 
organizer with the Coalition on 
Homelessness, said that the plan 
would be a good test case for un- 
housed people in all forms of shel- 
ter-in-place housing. 

“If you're eligible for housing, 
then you’re prioritized. If you’re 
not, you have access to additional 
resources,” he said. “We need more 
housing to offer, and we’d like to see 
the pool expanded to the people in 
Moscone and the safe sleep villag- 
Com 
Wadkins added, “What we have 
to see in Moscone is whether the 
city can make the same commitment 
to housing, as compared to what 
they’re doing for hotels.” 


This story originally appeared in Street 
Sheet, San Francisco’s street newspaper, 
where TJ Johnston is the Assistant Editor. 
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Governor proposes historic spending on homelessness. 
Here's how the money would be spent 


Budget from page 5 


individuals with intellectual or developmental 
disabilities. 

Housing and Disability Advocacy Pro- 
gram—$175 million General Fund annually through 
2023-24 to assist disabled individuals who are expe- 
riencing homelessness. 

Non-Congregate Shelters—$150 million one-time 
General Fund to support the stability of the state’s 
Federal Emergency Management Agency-funded 
non-congregate shelter population and transition of 
individuals from Project Roomkey into permanent 
housing following the September 2021 sunset of the 
federal reimbursement availability from the pan- 
demic. 

Housing and Disability Advocacy Pro- 
gram—$175 million General Fund annually through 
2023-24 to better reach and house individuals who 
are eligible for but not currently receiving Sup- 
plemental Security Income /State Supplementary 
Payment through benefits advocacy and housing 
assistance. 

Home Safe—$100 million General Fund annually 
through 2022-23 for the Home Safe program to pro- 
vide access to health, safety, and housing supports 

for individuals involved in or at risk of involvement 


individuals to services and housing, in coordination 
with HCFC and local partners. 

Accountability: Homeless Coordinating and 
Financing Council—$5.6 million one-time General 
Fund for HCFC to conduct an assessment of local 
homelessness service providers and state-fund- 
ed homelessness programs. The assessment will 
provide a detailed view of the range of services 
and strategies utilized at the local level and help 
determine if state investments are aligned with local 
homelessness response systems. 


Housing 


Rent Relief Program—$5.2 billion in federal 
rental relief aid from the American Rescue Plan Act 
of 2021 (ARPA) for both state and local entitlement 
jurisdictions. 

Expanded Homeowner and Renter Legal As- 
sistance—$20 million in ARPA over the next three 
years ($60 million total) to the Judicial Council to 
continue providing legal assistance grants to over 
100 legal service and self-help organizations. 

California Department of Housing and Commu- 
nity Development (HCD)—$1.75 billion one-time 
federal ARPA funds to support HCD affordable 
housing projects. It is estimated that this will help 


Regional Early Action Planning Program 
(REAP)—$500 million one-time federal ARPA 
funds for HCD to provide additional planning and 
implementation grants to regional entities for infill . 
developments, targeted towards the state’s climate 
goals and reducing vehicle miles traveled. 

Housing Preservation—$300 million one-time 
federal ARPA funds to sustain HCD legacy projects 
affordability requirements. 

Construction Apprenticeships—$20 million one- 
time General Fund to connect job seekers to housing 
apprenticeship opportunities, in partnership with 
the University of California, California Conserva- 
tion Corps, state and local workforce development 
boards, philanthropic organizations, and the build- 
ing industry. 

Repairing and Maintaining Seasonal Farmwork- 
er Rental Housing—$20 million one-time General 
Fund for critical deferred maintenance needs and 
improved habitability at the Office of Migrant Ser- 
vices (OMS) centers. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 


in Adult Protective Services. 

Supportive Services for Formerly Homeless 
Veterans—$25 million one-time General Fund for 
the California Department of Veterans Affairs to 
administer a competitive grant program to support 
aging veterans and veterans with disabilities who 
have experienced chronic homelessness. 

Encampment Resolution Grants—$50 million 
one-time General Fund for the Homeless Coordinat- 
ing and Financing Council (HCFC) to partner with 
local governments and assist them with resolving 
critical encampments and transitioning individuals 


into permanent housing. 


Caltrans Encampment Coordinators—$2.7 mil- 
lion one-time General Fund for Caltrans Encamp- 
ment Coordinators to mitigate safety risks at en- 
campments on state property and to connect these 


more than 6,300 units of shovel-ready affordable 
housing move forward in an expedited manner. 


Accessory Dwelling Unit Financing—$81 million 


one-time federal ARPA funds to expand California 
Housing Finance Agency’s (CalHFA) accessory 
dwelling unit (ADU) program; this will inject a total 
of $100 million in available financing for ADUs. 

Housing Development on State Excess Sites—$45 
million in one-time federal ARPA funds that would 
assist excess state land development by providing 
funding for vital infrastructure. 


Promoting Homeownership—$100 million one- _ 


time federal ARPA funds to CalHFA to expand its 
First Time Homebuyer Assistance Program, which 
helps first-time homebuyers with making a down 
payment, securing a loan, and paying closing costs 


on a home. 


Getting the coronavirus vaccine in Alameda County 


Vaccine from page 3 


erated by healthcare 
providers like Life- 
Long, Roots, Tiburcio, 
Bay Area Community 
Health, and Healthcare 
for the Homeless—that 
provide street-based 
health services in spe- 
cific geographic zones. 
These providers are 
providing vaccinations 
for unsheltered home- 
less people in encamp- 
ment settings and on the 
street. 

Currently, there is no 
set schedule for where 
and when these groups 
will be providing vacci- 
nations. However, keep 
your eye out for them if 
you live outside. They 
are making their way 
through unsheltered 
settings and may land in 


your encampment soon. 
Housed or unhoused, 
there are several other 
avenues to sign up for 
a vaccine in Alameda 
County. Adults 12-years- 
old and older can sign 
up to receive a shot in 
the county in the follow- 
ing ways: 


Through your 
primary care 
provider 


Your healthcare 
provider could give 
you the COVID shot. 
Clinics including (but 
not limited to) LifeLong, 
Asian Health Services, 
the West Oakland 
Health Center, Alameda 
Alliance, and Roots, and 
providers such as Kaiser, 
Sutter Health, Stanford 
Health, and Alameda 
Health System are cur- 
rently vaccinating their 
eligible clients. 

No matter who your 
healthcare provider is, 
chances are they will 
be able to help you get 
an appointment. Call to 
check in about whether 
they can help get you 
scheduled. 


At one of 
Alameda 
County’s large- 
scale vaccination 
sites 


You can make an ap- 
pointment to be vacci- 


nated at one of Alameda 
County’s community 
vaccination sites. Those 
are: 

Oakland-Alameda 
County Coliseum. 
Schedule an appoint- 
ment online at www. 
myturn.ca.gov or call 833- 
422-4255 

Alameda County 
Fairgrounds (Drive-Th- 
ru Only). Call 510-208- 
4829 or schedule an 
appointment online at 
www. alamedacountyfair. 
com/ covid-19-vaccine-in- 
formation 

Buchanan Parking 
at Golden Gate Fields. 
Schedule an appoint- 
ment online at www. 
cityofberkeley.info/ 
covid19-vaccine 

Fremont High School 
(Oakland). Call 510- 
208-4829 to schedule an 
appointment 

Most of Alameda 
County’s vaccination 
sites have a small 
number of vaccines set 
aside for people who 
are eligible but did not 
make an appointment. 
These slots are limited, 
so making an appoint- 
ment is a safer bet. 


You can find out 
where appointments 
are available by calling 
211, or registering with 
MyTurn (www.myturn. 
ca.gov)—the state’s tool 
that allows Californians 
to sign up for notifica- 
tions about schedul- 
ing an appointment. 
The Alameda County 
Health Department also 
launched a new hotline 
for people who cannot 
book an appointment 
online. The number is 
510-208-4829. 


At your local 
pharmacy 


You can also try call- 
ing your local pharmacy 
to see if they’re offering 
the COVID-19 vaccine. 
Several pharmacies are 
offering online appoint- 
ments, as well as walk- 
in service. Some Bay 
Area pharmacies where 
you may be able to get 
vaccinated include CVS, 
Rite Aid, Walgreens, and 
Costco. 


KEE 


Increased vaccine 
eligibility comes as the 
U.S. looks toward vac- 
cination as a pathway 
toward herd immunity 
and the resumption of 
pre-pandemic life by a 
goal date of July 4, as 
decreed by President Joe 
Biden. 

The Centers for Dis- 
ease Control, or CDC, 
recommends all eligible 
people get vaccinated as 
soon as possible. 

Currently, three vacci- 
nations—the Johnson & 
Johnson, Pfizer-Biontech 
and Moderna jabs—are 
approved for use in the 
United States. To date, 
the CDC reports that 
39.7 percent of the U.S. 
population overall has 
been fully vaccinated 
with any one of these 
jabs, while California 
stands at 49.4 percent 
full vaccination. 

While Johnson & 
Johnson only requires 
one injection to provide 
protection against the 
novel coronavirus, both 
Moderna and Pfizer 
require two doses, 
administered about a 
month apart, to guaran- 


tee full efficacy against 
the virus. 

Generally, one is 
considered fully vac- 
cinated approximately 
two weeks following 
the final dose—or single 
dose, for Johnson & 
Johnson—of whichever 
vaccine they receive. 

Some side effects are 
reported for all three 
vaccines, including 
possible fevers, muscle 
aches and headaches, 
among other symptoms, 
which are generally ex- 
pected to resolve in the 
week following vaccina- 
tion. All vaccinations are 
considered safe and ef- 
fective by the CDC and 
cannot cause COVID-19 
infection. 

Further information 
regarding the Alameda 
County Health Care for 
the Homeless vaccina- 
tion program can be 
found at the following 
link: www.achch.org/vac- 
cine-guidance.html 


Hanna Lykke is a freelance 
journalist and 2021 UC 
Berkeley alumna. 
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While Oakland rent prices soar, Neighborship provides an 
affordable alternative for low-income people 


Blight from page 5 


who live full time at the RV park. 
The site has held anywhere between 
three and thirteen people at one time, 
and the rent changes in proportion 
to the number of residents. Current- 
ly, each tenant pays $600 a month. 
Each resident comes with their own 
RV, which they hook up to the lot’s 
municipal water supply. The group 
also uses a system for draining grey 
water, compliant with California’s 
greywater code. Some units have 
their own shower. There is also an 


_ additional outdoor shower made of 


plywood. Because it is a soil lot, they 
are able to dispose of their waste 
water very cheaply. For bathrooms, 
the group rents a port-a-potty, which 
costs the group $200 a month. This is 
much cheaper than fitting sewer lines 
for each unit, Garrett-Clark explains, 
which would cost upwards of $50,000. 
For cooking, extra propane tanks are 
stored in a steel cage located on an 
area of the property that is paved. For 
electricity, every unit generates its 
own via a closed-loop solar system. 

The RV park was previously an 
auto junkyard. The city tested the 
soil, which was found to contain high 
levels of heavy metals, so residents 
added a layer of wood chips to act as 
a barrier between those contaminants 
and themselves. The wood mulch in 
addition to the many planters that 
dot the site give the place a farm feel. 
That, and the fact that most days of 
the year, the lot is drenched in sun- 
light. It is bordered on its east side by 
a two-story Victorian, but on its other 
three sides it is bordered by either the 
street, other vacant lots, or neighbor’s 
backyards. 

26-year-old Isaia diGennaro has 
lived here for about three months. 
They say they’re receiving financial 
help from two San Francisco nonprof- 
its: Lyric, which serves trans youth, 
and the SF LGBT Center. The latter or- 
ganization helped them purchase their 
RV. “Ironically, living in an RV is the 
most permanent place I’ve lived for 
a while,” they said. diGennaro says 
this environment has given them an 
opportunity to mentally recover after 


Chris Lee 


26-year-old Isaia diGennaro has started gardening since moving to the West Oakland RV community. 


being precariously housed, jumping 
from one form of temporary housing 
to another. “Since COVID started, this 
is my seventh time moving,” they 
said. “I don’t have a good relationship 
with my family. I don’t have anyone 
who I can go back home to, so I was 
just bouncing from place to place.” 

Garrett-Clark’s’s elderly mother, 
Sauda Garrett, recently moved in as 
well. She settled in his trailer after a 
family member she was staying with 
caught COVID. Sauda spent most of 
her adult life in the Bay Area where 
her son was born and raised. In the 
late 70s and 80s, she worked at vari- 
ous non-profits benefiting women and 
children. She also taught in Oakland 
public schools. She spent the latter 
part of her life on the East Coast, but 
came back to Oakland to stay with 
her daughter during the coronavirus 
pandemic. 


“It’s not the Oakland I know. I got 
back here and saw hundreds, maybe 
thousands of people living on the 
streets,” she says. “I was speechless. 
It literally brought tears to my eyes... 
It wasn’t a perfect place, but we cared 


about each other. We appreciated each 
other’s differences. You could make a 


way here, and now it’s impossible, or 
so it seems.” 
Residents say 
Neighborship 
was _ especially 
advantageous 


‘It’s not the Oakland I 
know. It wasnt a perfect came to inspect om. 


acts as a fire break, but it also gives 
each resident some privacy, something 
in limited supply when sharing a small 
apartment. 

Garrett-Clark says dozens of differ- 
ent people have lived here over the past 


six years. Over that time, the tenants 
and their RVs have managed to evade 


the attention of the city’s code en- 
forcers. In 2016, 
he says a code 
enforcer who 


a _ neighboring 


during the pan- place but we cared about lot took notice 


demic because 
living anywhere 
else on a budget 
of $600 would have almost certainly 
meant sharing an apartment or even 
splitting a room, putting them at great- 
er risk of contracting the virus. Each RV 
is spaced at least 10 feet apart which 


Chris Lee 


Adam Garrett-Clark applies permaculture principles to his tiny home builds, which he says he learned while work- 


ing on farms in Australia 


each other’ 


of their site. He 
convinced him 
to look the other 
way because no one had complained 
about their community. According to 
public records, Garret-Clark received a 
Zoning Clearance to rent garden space 
on a monthly basis to members of the 
“Detritus Neighborship Community 
Garden.” 

However, in the last 18 months, an 
disgruntled neighbor filed multiple 
complaints with the city. According i 
to public records, a total of three 
complaints have been filed against 
Neighborship. All complaints filed to 
the city of Oakland are anonymous 
to the public. The earliest complaint 
dates back to October of 2019. It 


suggests that their outdoor shower 


was accumulating water, but it wasn’t 

until the summer of 2020 that the city 

sent an inspector to check. This time, 

it was a different code enforcer who 

reached out to the landowner. But the = 
property owner was recovering from 
an aneurysm at the time, so many 
months had passed before Gar- 
rett-Clark heard about the violations. 
Two further complaints were made 

in March of this year. One complaint 
warns of an imminent fire risk, urging 
city officials to “Please get them out of 
here before we have the next Ghost- 
ship fire,” referring to the 2016 fire at 
an informal dwelling space in an East 
Oakland warehouse which killed 36. 
(Garrett-Clark says the Fire Depart- 
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San Francisco, CA—Affordable 
housing project on former 
McDonald’s site delayed as city 
adds units 


The start of construction on an affordable hous- 
ing project on the site of a former Haight-Ashbury 
McDonald’s will be delayed by as much as a year 
due to a redesign and state financing issues, ac- 
cording to city officials, The San Francisco Exam- 
iner reports. 

The project at 730 Stanyan Street, previously 
proposed as a six-story building with 120 units, 
will now be designed as an eight-story building 
with about 150 units. The change came about in 
part because the city came into additional fund- 
ing through savings on other projects and federal 
recovery funds that allowed the project scale to 
increase, according to the Mayor’s Office of Hous- 
ing and Community Development. Construction 
is supposed to begin in summer 2023. 


Portland, OR—Class-action suit 
alleges that Portland illegally 
discarding personal property during 
homeless sweeps 


A group of houseless individuals have joined 
a class-action lawsuit filed against the City of 
Portland, alleging contractors have been illegally 
discarding people’s personal belongings while 
dispersing homeless encampments, OPB reports. 

Under Oregon law, the city must collect and 
retain all property that is “recognizable as be- 
longing to a person and that has apparent use” 
when clearing out homeless campsites. The city is 
required to store the property in a warehouse and 
give individuals 30 days to retrieve it. 

The suit argues the city has systematically 
failed to comply with these rules safeguarding the 
property of homeless individuals. All plaintiffs 
had valuable property taken in the last six months 
that they could never retrieve. 


Texas—Texas governor announces 
plan to fine people for sleeping 
outside 


Texas Governor Gregg Abbott has signaled that 
he is ready to sign H.B. 1925, the legislation that 
would make it a fineable offense to “camp out” 
on public lands, in a move that would effectively 
criminalize homelessness, KLAQ reports. 

On Twitter, Abbott said, “One step closer to my 
desk for signing! Thank you” in reference to the 
bill. The bill would not allow jail time as pun- 
ishment but would permit a $500 fine for people 
camping on public property, including parks, 
sidewalks and at bridges and overpasses. 


Austin, TX—Austin’s camping ban 
takes effect 


In May, Austin residents voted to reinstate the 
city’s camping ban. The ban makes it a criminal 
offense (a Class-C misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine) if you sit, lie down, or camp on public 
property. It also prohibits panhandling at specific 
hours and locations, KXAN reports. The ban went 
into effect on May 11. 

Most camping bans, including the one the City 
of Austin used for years, defines camping as 
“storing personal belongings, using a tent/car as 
a living accommodation, and cooking.” 

While this new rule applies to public property, 
it’s important to note that camping on some- 
one’s private property or on parkland was never 
allowed. 


‘All people really want is a place to call their own’ 


ark Leong 


Gabe, one of the Shellmound plaintiffs. The group has moved into hotel as they consider next steps. 


Shellmound from page 8 footing. 


Encampments can act as 
communities, and with the 
help of groups like WDWGB, 
Berry says unsheltered peo- 
ple can get the resources they 
need to care for and support 
themselves. With such goals 
in mind, WOWGB is hoping 
the case can secure adequate 
housing for Shellmound res- 
idents or find another stable 
location where the community 


fabric of society,” she says. 
“They're pulling the threads. 
When you pull one thing, the 
whole thing unravels.” 

Berry says she has been living 
outside since being the victim 
of an illegal foreclosure. She 
explains that homelessness 
can lead one to falling beyond 
rock bottom, and describes the 
experience as falling into a deep 
hole that one must climb out of 
before being able to find their 


can thrive. 


According to Reed, their asks 


are fairly simple. 

“All people really want 
is just a place to call their 
own. Just to feel secure and 
have control over their living 
space,” he says. “For a lot of 
people, that wouldn’t be quite 
much more than a vacant lot 
with a fence around it. We 
could go from there.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief 
of Street Spirit. 


Of all the places they could be focusing, 


there are far, far worse situations’ 


Blight from page 11 


ment has informally checked for fire hazards on a 
few occasions and found no problems; as of this 
writing, OFD has not responded to our request for 
comment or public records request.) 

Residents expect that all three complaints were 
written by the same person, Scott Olsen, who owns 
a home next door. Olsen declined to be interviewed 
for this story, but he made an appearance on NBC 
Bay Area’s six o’clock news on April 26 and told 
reporter Melissa Colorado that he had lodged 
multiple complaints to the city against the eco-RV 
park. In that interview, he spoke about the smell 
of the port-a-potty and the presence of an outdoor 
shower near his home’s foundation. 

Street Spirit spoke with several neighbors near 
the RV park. Some declined to be interviewed for 
the story. Others agreed to speak on the condi- 
tion of anonymity because they feared retaliation 
from Olsen. However, everyone who spoke said 
the same thing: that the RVs should stay. Multiple 
neighbors, mostly longtime homeowners, said the 
people at the RV park had caused them no trouble. 
Some felt what they were doing was borne of ne- 
cessity because housing in Oakland has become so 
expensive. One neighbor said they felt the under- 
lying issue was really a personal dispute between 
Garrett-Clark and Olsen, which should have been 
settled interpersonally. 

Multiple neighbors said they would rather have 
the RV park in the empty lot than another encamp- 
ment, citing issues they had with an encampment 
on a nearby lot in the past. 

Katherine Woodfield, a young homeowner on the 
opposite end of the block, who bought her house 
three years ago, hypothesized that the complaints 
came from a housing developer. A brand new 
four-bedroom home at 1014 Pine Street is being 
sold by the Winkler Real Estate Group for an ask- 
ing price of $899,000. She said there is a perception 
held by some homeowners that an RV park nearby 
would have a negative impact on their property 
values. Of the city’s cracking down on the RV park, 
Woodfield said, “I feel it’s not a great use of city 


resources. I mean, of all the places they could be 
focusing, there are far, far worse situations. Maybe 
go focus on places where people are needing more 
help. These folks don’t seem to need that from the 
city.” 

The Neighborship lot is zoned for industrial use. 
Even if the lot were zoned residential, the city’s 
blight code prohibits people from living perma- 
nently in their RVs on any piece of private proper- 
ty. Even if Garrett-Clark owned the property, that 
would make no difference. He has appealed the 
$5,000 in fines that the city has levied against his 
landlord. For now, that means this community can 
stick around a little longer, but exactly how long is 
hard to say. 

Darin Ranelleti, Mayor Libby Schaaf’s Policy 
Director for Housing Security, told Street Spirit that 
Mayor Schaaf and Councilmembers Dan Kalb and 
Sheng Thao are proposing an ordinance to promote 
cost-effective construction and expanded housing 
options, and will address RVs, tiny homes and 
alternative building materials. The ordinance is 
scheduled to be reviewed by Oakland’s Planning 
Commission on June 2. “I met with Adam and 
learned a lot about his site; it was very informative 
for the ordinance,” Ranelleti said. 

Their proposed housing ordinance hasn’t been 
released yet, but Garrett-Clark says he’s had a 
chance to review parts of the proposal. It may not 
help much. He says the success of Neighborship 
is its ability to keep costs low, and “a lot of what 
it looks like these laws are going to do is require 
[landlords] to overcharge [RV tenants] to cover 
their costs to set these things up.” 

For many at Neighborship and in outdoor 
communities across Oakland, this could make the 
difference between living on vacant lots, separat- 
ed from the street by corrugated walls, and the 
sidewalk. 


Se a ee 


Chris Lee is a writer and visual artist based in Oakland. 


They previously worked as a technical stage producer in 
San Francisco. 


